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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


The cartoon at the left sup 

















HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST AND RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


s the view that the United States must take a firm stand if it is to 


retain its place in the world, while the other charges that our country does not have sufficient military power to back up its 


many commitments abroad. 


War Dangers Are Examined 


U.S. Foreign Policy and Military Plans Receive Considerable Public 
Attention as Government Takes Emergency Steps to Meet Soviet Threat 


N August 1945, the fighting of World 

War II came to a halt. Now, five 
years later, U.S. soldiers are again 
dying on the battlefield. Nobody yet 
knows how long the present shooting 
will continue, or in how many lands 
the sounds of combat will be heard. 

Our government’s preparations to 
fight a major conflict if necessary have 
underlined the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. There is deep public concern 
over the prospect of an all-out war. 
Discussed below are some of the vital 
questions that citizens are now asking 
one another concerning our nation’s 
course in world affairs, and about the 
outlook for the future. 

Upon what policies has the United 
States put its chief reliance, during 
the last few years, in efforts to pre- 
vent a world war? 

Our government has sought, wher- 
ever possible, to help anti-Soviet coun- 
tries build up their military and eco- 
nomic strength. The idea behind this 
program has been that the Soviet- 
controlled Communists can get less lo- 
cal support in prosperous nations than 
in poor ones, and are less likely to 
attack strong nations than weak ones. 

Billions of dollars’ worth of eco- 
nomic help has been given to West- 
ern Europe through the European Re- 
covery Program. Militarily, we are 
cooperating with nations in that area 
through the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The United States, Canada, and a 


group of Western European countries 
are working out joint defense plans, 
and we are sending a great deal of 
equipment to the armed forces of our 
European allies. 

Earlier, our government sent sup- 
plies and military advisers to Greece, 
and thus helped that nation to crush 
a Communist rebellion. At present we 
are furnishing aid to the forces—both 
native and French—that are fighting 
against pro-Communists in Indo- 
China. We are also giving help to 
the Philippine government, which is 
confronted by a Communist-inspired 
uprising. 

Additional countries that are seri- 
ously threatened by Communist ag- 
gression, in one way or another, have 
been getting U.S. aid. Among these 
are Turkey, Iran, and Thailand. 

Besides giving assistance to other 
nations, the United States has main- 
tained sizable armed forces of its 
own. Even before the attack on Ko- 
rea, however, there was a bitter dis- 
pute over whether our government was 
devoting enough attention to military 
preparations. 

Why did America’s war-prevention 
efforts fail in the case of Korea? What 
steps are being taken to correct the 
shortcomings that have been revealed? 

If the U.S. program had been en- 
tirely successful, the Korean outbreak 
obviously would not have taken place. 
Southern Korea was one of the lands 


where we were trying to build a native 
army that could resist the Commu- 
nists. Our idea was that in Korea, as 
elsewhere, the existence of an anti- 
Soviet force would prevent the Mos- 
cow-influenced troops from launching 
an attack. 

But the program of military aid for 
South Korea got under way slowly, 
and little had actually been spent on 
it when the northerners attacked. The 
North Korean Communist army, more- 
over, was stronger than we realized. 
The southern defense force proved to 
be no match for it. 

Fear has now arisen that other 
Soviet satellite armies are, like that 
of North Korea, stronger than we 
thought. The armed forces of Eastern 
Germany, and of the Moscow-domi- 
nated Balkan countries, may be ca- 
pable of inflicting severe damage on 
neighboring lands. If so, we face 
grave difficulties indeed. Moscow may 
be ready to put its puppets into battle 
against anti-Soviet forces on several 
fronts. If our friends and allies can- 
not resist such attacks, it will seem 
urgent for the United States to send 
troops, as it did in the case of Korea. 

In an effort to cope with growing 
dangers, our nation is stepping up its 
military program drastically. The 
aim is not only to handle the Korea 
situation, but also to prepare for other 
emergencies that might arise. The 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Primary Voting 
Drawing to End 


Candidates for Many Offices 
Are in Contests at Polls 


Across the Country 


RIMARY elections, an important 

part of our machinery for demo- 
cratic government, come to an end for 
this year during August and Septem- 
ber. 

Political leaders across the country 
are watching the contests closely. 
They give an early indication of how 
the voters feel about the nation’s big 
and little political issues—issues that 
range from the need for a new road 
in a county to the conduct of Congress 
and the federal administration. The 
voters choose the candidates who 
stand for what they want in govern- 
ment. So the primaries serve as a 
guide to the political parties on 
whether their policies are pleasing or 
displeasing to the people. 

Forty-six states use some form of 
the primary system, and citizens of 
about half these states vote during 
this month and next. Voters went to 
the polls earlier in other states, start- 
ing last April in Illinois where the 
first of this year’s state primaries 
was held. 

Only Connecticut and Delaware are 
not using the primary system. Candi- 
dates for office are named for those 
states in conventions of the political 
parties. 

New York and Indiana use a split 
system. Candidates for the House of 
Representatives and county offices are 
selected by voters in the primaries in 
those states. Candidates for the U.S. 
Senate, for governor and for other 
state jobs are chosen by political con- 
ventions. 

The primaries, occurring every two 
years, are really elimination contests. 
There are over a half million elective 
offices across the country, and some- 
thing like three million persons seek 
these offices. The office-seekers are 
weeded down, to one candidate from 
each party for each office, through 
the primary voting. 

The candidates enter the primaries 
as Democrats or Republicans, as 
members of some other party, or as 
independents without any party mem- 
bership. The winning candidates, or 
those nominated by the voters in the 
primaries, then enter a final contest 
in November. Whoever wins victory 
at the polls in November is thereby 
elected to the job he seeks. 

(Concluded on page 6) 





NOTICE 


In accordance with our usual 
schedule, we are suspending pub- 
lication of The American Ob- 
server for the coming three weeks. 
The next issue will appear under 
date of September 4, 1950. 
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War Dangers 


(Concluded from page 1) 


program of helping to increase our al- 
lies’ military strength is being put into 
high gear, along with that of enlarg- 
ing the U.S. armed forces. 

Should America send troops to re- 
sist all new attacks that Soviet satel- 
lite armies may launch? 

Many people feel that we must be 
prepared to do so. If the Communists 
are allowed to get away with aggres- 
sion anywhere, it is argued, then they 
will be encouraged to try still more 
conquests. Some observers, however, 
insist that our main job now is to de- 
velop enough military power to cope 
with a major attack by Russia her- 
self. We cannot build such power, 
they contend, if we let ourselves be 
drawn into small wars in widely scat- 
tered parts of the world. It would be 
a “fatal strategical error,” says col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann, “to inter- 
vene with land forces wherever a Com- 
munist satellite commits aggression.” 


Moscow's Next Move 


Is it probable that further assaults, 
either by Russia or the countries she 
controls, will occur soon? 

Many authorities believe chat the 
Communists, seeing a speed-up in our 
defense efforts, will strike quickly and 
w:.ch all possible force, in an attempt 
to win a decisive victory before the 
anti-Soviet world can build up its 
strength. On the other hand, there is 
a chance that Moscow does not want 
an all-out world war, and that our 
response to the Korean assault will 
warn her against taking further risks. 

A big danger is this: The Russian 


leaders may feel that they have dis- 
covered a way to fight us without in- 
volving their own nation directly. The 
Russians undoubtedly fear our atomic 
bombs; but their plan may be to keep 
out of war themselves, and to embroil 
us in numerous battles with Soviet 


satellites. Perhaps the Soviet leaders 
hope that through this scheme they 
can cause a heavy drain on our man- 
power and resources without expos- 
ing Russian cities to our bombs. 

The men in the Kremlin do know, 
however, that any new Communist at- 
tack could touch off a general war. 
Their plans and decisions, therefore, 
must depend on how strongly they 
want to avoid such a conflict. 

How firmly are other non-Commu- 
nist countries backing the United 
States in its stand against the North 
Korean aggressors? 

In the first place, our government’s 
action has the official approval of the 











IN THEIR HANDS rests the responsibility of 


lanning the defense of the United States. 


HARRIS AND EWING 


Gathered around a globe in the 


Pentagon Building are members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, left to right: Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations; General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; General Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff; 
and General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. 


United Nations, and General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops fight under the UN 
flag. A number of our fellow-members 
in the UN are furnishing ships and 
planes for the Korea fight. Among 
these are Australia, Britain, Canada, 
France, the Netherlands, and New 
Zealand. Late last month several 
countries offered to send ground troops 
to General MacArthur. Thailand’s 
offer of 4,000 soldiers for our side is 
especially important, because it will 
help to refute the Communists’ argu- 
ment that the Korean struggle is a 
fight of Asiatics against “western im- 
perialists.” 

Great Britain is providing ground 
troops. She and France have not 
been expected to send big ground 
forces to Korea, though, because they 
already have large numbers of troops 
tied down in other parts of the Orient. 
France is fighting a war against the 
Communists in Indo-China, while 
British soldiers are needed in Malaya 
and Hong Kong. 

Most members of the United Na- 








CHRISTIAN S ENCE MONITOR 
TEAMWORK between Republicans and 
Democrats is necessary if our nation is 
safely to navigate the stormy 
that lie ahead of us. 


waters 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST.DISPATCH 
UNCLE SAM is going to have to tighten 
his belt as he gets down to the grim and 
urgent business of halting Communist 
aggression in the Far East. 


tions have at least voiced their ap- 
proval of our stand against the North 
Koreans, even though many do not 
feel that they can send troops to take 
part in the struggle. Typical of many 
comments heard in Western Europe 
when our forces entered Korea is the 
following statement from the London 
Economist: 

“The essential thing has been done. 
The leaders of the free world have 
shown that they have the will to re- 
sist aggression, that they are ready 
to run risks now to stop militant com- 
munism from picking off its victims 
one by one. It has been a heartening 
spectacle.” 

Communists in all countries, mean- 
while, have been shouting “Hands off 
Korea!”’ They declare that the South 
Korean government has been a mere 
American puppet, and that the north- 
erners are now trying to “liberate” 
the entire country. According to the 
strange reasoning of the Communists, 
our forces are the aggressors. The 
United States is trying to squelch 
these arguments by presenting the 
facts about Korea on “Voice of Amer- 
ica” radio broadcasts. 


Russia and the UN 


How will Russia’s return to the 
United Nations Security Council af- 
fect the war situation? 

No definite answer can be given as 
we go to press. Russia made her 
surprise announcement late in July. 
Newsmen tried to guess at her inten- 
tions, but most of them agreed that 
we would simply have to wait and see 
what the Soviet Union plans to do 
next on the diplomatic front. 

From January until the end of last 
month, Russian delegates remained ab- 
sent from meetings of the Security 
Council and several other UN bodies. 
They did this as a protest against the 
fact that China’s UN seat had not 
been turned over to the representa- 


tives of Mao Tse-tung’s Communist 
government. The Soviet Union, be- 
cause of her “boycott,” was not repre- 
sented on the Security Council when 
the Korean war began. She was, 
therefore, unable to veto the UN de- 
cision to take action against the North 
Korean invaders. 

Many people wondered what Russia 
would do about the Security Council 
when August came. Chairmanship of 
the body is rotated among the 11 
members, each nation in turn hold- 
ing the office for a month. This 
month it is Russia’s turn. On July 27 
her Council delegate, Jacob Malik, 
simply announced that he would be 
present to assume the chairmanship 
on August 1. 

It was obvious that Russia would 
continue to oppose our stand on the 
Korea situation, and that she would 
still push to have China’s UN. seat 
given to Mao Tse-tung’s Communists. 
The exact ways in which she would 
pursue these ends, however, were not 
clear at the end of July. 

Russia’s return to the Security 
Council is one of the objectives that 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru sought 
during his recent peace efforts. He 
urged that U. S. influence be used to 
get Communist China seated at the 
UN. Then, he indicated, Russian dele- 
gates would resume their seats and 
the United Nations could try to work 
out a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean war. Our government turned 
down Nehru’s suggestions, on grounds 
that it would be wrong to make any 
concessions to the Communists so long 
as the northern invaders are still fight- 
ing in South Korea. 

Suddenly Russia resumed her post in 
the Security Council, even though we 
did not change our stand on the China 
question. Now the world will get a 
chance to see whether any settlement 
for Korea can—as Nehru believed— 
be worked out. 
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For example, the acorn was at one 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


“Greatest Repository of Books,” by 
Stella Halit, Christian Science Monitor 
Magazine. 


For many visitors to the nation’s 
capital, the Library of Congress is the 
most impressive sight in Washington. 
It has priceless collections of manu- 
scripts, such cherished documents as 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, “talking books” sent 
by free post to the blind, an ever- 
growing department of American folk 
music on records, newspapers and pe- 
riodicals from everywhere. 

The main reading room is always a 
busy place. The men at work in the 
central booth can route the researcher 
with polite efficiency. Two copies of 
each book are, by copyright law, de- 
posited with the Library of Congress. 
Only congressmen can check books out 
but the public is always welcome in all 
departments. 

Visitors to the music department 
can, if they wish, play records all 
afternoon in little soundproof rooms. 
The genealogical department is 
haunted by people getting the facts 
on pre-Revolutionary ancestors. No 
library is so helpful to the amateur 
and professional worker exploring 
branches of family trees. 

Letters written by George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Woodrow Wilson may usu- 
ally be seen in display cases in the 
hallways. The nucleus of the library 
was Jefferson’s collection of books at 
Monticello. Many other great men 
have left valuable collections to the 
nation’s greatest library. 

To mark the 150th year of the li- 
brary, President Truman in 4 letter 
to Luther Evans, librarian, says that 
the library has “stoutly defended free- 
dom of mind and the right of the quiet 
voice of truth to be heard.” 


“The Old School Bus Goes Adven- 
turing,” by Sidney Shalett and W. L. 
Robinson, Saturday Evening Post. 


The high school in Ozark, Arkansas, 
has been going in for classroom-on- 
wheel trips ever since 1937. Parents 
and teachers in Ozark have come to 
realize that some of the best learning 
outside the covers of books is in the 
land and its people. 

For the past three years the Ozark 
seniors have, on school time, taken an 
18-day, 3,400-mile trip to Washington, 
New York, and return by way of De- 
troit. The students have raised the 
money for the tours in a wide variety 
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RUSSIAN PUPILS are taught to hate the United States and its allies. 
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materials collected by the Library of Congress. 


of ways. The school board donates 
the bus. 

On their annual trip, the Ozark 
young people learn a great deal about 
America, about democracy and its 
workings. This year, for example, 
they saw Lincoln’s birthplace in Ken- 
tucky, went through the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields, and visited the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, church where Patrick 
Henry cried, “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” 

The highlight of the trip was the 
tour of Washington, D. C., with its 
government buildings and historical 
shrines. New York and Philadelphia 
also thrilled the students, and a visit 
to the United Nations made a tre- 
mendous impression on them. They 
were enchanted by Niagara Falls. 

The Ozark story is a blueprint of 
what the school system of a small town 
can do with the backing of the com- 
munity. It is a project that requires 
no great expenditure of money, but it 
does call for energy and planning. 
The classroom-on-wheels movement is 
today spreading to many other towns 
and cities. 


“War Begins in the Classroom,” by 
David Cort, United Nations World. 


Hatred is mankind’s most dangerous 
disease. Getting hatred out of text- 
books is the most ambitious objective 
given the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

All nations seem to find it necessary 
to implant in children the thoughts 
and feelings that go with a willingness 
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to fight all possible “enemy nations.” 
But hatred, once born in the classroom, 
cannot be turned on and off. Toler- 
ance and understanding are lost for- 
ever to the child who has learned to 
hate in the classroom. 

The tailoring of textbook history to 
purposes of national prestige is wide- 
spread throughout the world. Many 
countries are guilty of infecting the 
minds of their young with hatred for 
other nations. The latest Soviet world 
history gives a version of American 
history that would astonish any Amer- 
ican. There is no mention of the Bill 
of Rights or of America’s position 
as the haven of Europe’s oppressed 
people. Instead it is a bloodcurdling 
story of the “cruel exploitation” of 
the American masses. 

The school books of the democracies 
are greatly superior to those of the 
dictatorships, but even they are far 
from faultless. A U.S.-Canadian com- 
mittee examining American and Ca- 
nadian textbooks found great differ- 
ences of opinion on the War of 1812. 

The League of Nations recognized 
the dangers of this sort of thing and 
encouraged some textbook revision. 
However, the League’s efforts were 
not sufficient. Today UNESCO is try- 
ing to lead the way in removing hatred 
from textbooks. What it wants is the 
teaching, not of less history, but of 
more—the history of social move- 
ments, labor, religions, technical in- 
ventions, and the struggle of ideas. 
What is required is a revolution in 
respect for truth and for the minds of 
children. 


“We Could Eat Acorns and Weeds,” 
by James A. Tobey, American Mer- 
cury. 

Pessimists have been telling us that 
the human race will sooner or later 
be faced with starvation because the 
world’s population is increasing much 
faster than the food supply. 

It is true that we are wasteful and 
shortsighted to a certain extent, but 
our plight is not as dark as is some- 
times painted. Even if we should use 
up most of our normal food supply, 
we might still survive by eating nu- 
merous available foods that are now 
spurned by so-called civilized man. The 
world is stocked with many nourish- 
ing foods which have been eaten by 
man in the past but which today have 
gone out of favor. 


time more widely eaten by man than 
wheat or rice. The North American 
Indian used to consume the nut, which, 
after parching over coals, becomes 
sweet and palatable. When powdered, 
the acorn may be made into a satis- 
factory bread. 

Many green plants and herbs which 
we now look upon as useless and 
troublesome have in the past been con- 
sidered delicacies by some. The milk- 
weed, plantain, pokeweed, stinging net+ 
tle, and dandelion all have high food 
values. Many kinds of meat which 
have great value as food are now 
wasted just as liver was not so many 
years ago. 

If man faces starvation, he can 
make good use of many of the things 
which are now scorned, but which, 
nonetheless, have high food values. 


“The World’s Most Peaceful Bound- 
ary,” The Pan American. 


A line 5,000 miles long separates 
Canadian and U:S. territory. It runs 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
through forests and mountains and 
lakes and rivers, through farmlands, 
and even through houses. 

There are some fortifications along 
this border—but none of them hag 
been used for more than a century. 
With their ancient cannons and ram- 
parts, they are now preserved ag 
“historic sites.” 

Problems that arise regarding the 
boundary are settled by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, which was 
set up in 1909. Throughout its exist- 





NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
Farm equipment and workers move freely 
between the United States and Canada 
during the harvest season. 


ence the commission has, by reasonable 
discussion, settled many boundary 
problems which could have led to se- 
rious controversy if there had been no 
agency to work out a solution. 

Every day hundreds of Canadians 
living in Windsor, Ontario, cross a 
bridge to go to their work in Detroit, 
Michigan. Every year more than 
20,000 Canadians cross the border to 
help U.S. farmers harvest their crops. 

Often people who cross the border 
don’t come back, for there are no 
immigration restrictions between the 
two countries—other than that the 
persons must be in good physical and 
mental health and have a means of 
support. There are now 1,250,000 
Canadian-born people living in the 
United States and 450,000 U.S.-born 
people in Canada. 

The Canadian-U.S. border is crossed 
by more money, more trains, more 
newspapers, more planes, more tour- 
ists, and more traffic generally, than 
any other boundary in the world. And 
it is crossed by more good will. 
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Hoarders and Profiteers 


“Every person who is selfishly try- 
ing to get more than his neighbor is 
doing exactly the thing that any enemy 
of this country would want him to 
do.” 

President Truman made this state- 
ment in his recent message to the na- 
tion. He was scolding “hoarders” 
and “profiteers,” who are active in 
this country now—as they were in 
World Wars I and II. 

Since the Korean conflict started, 
some consumers have been buying 
large quantities of products which 
they think will be hard to get later 
if the fighting continues. These hoard- 
ers have been stocking up sugar, flour, 
soap, nylon stockings, tires, bed sheets, 
and other items. The “scare buying” 
is driving prices up artificially. 

Since the Korean invasion started, 
prices of 28 basic commodities have 
risen 10 per cent. This, of course, is 
harmful to the nation’s economy. It 
threatens to interfere with our efforts 
to rebuild the armed forces. 

The government is taking action 
against profiteering and hoarding. 


'The Senate Banking and Currency 
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+ Committee has started an investiga- 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES DISPATCH 
One thing leads to another. 


tion of unusual price rises. And 
large manufacturers and wholesalers 
are reported to be supporting the gov- 
ernment. These businessmen realize 
that if other means of bringing prices 
in line do not work, the government 
may control prices as it did during 
World War II. 


Cost of Rearming 


An additional 10% billion dollars 
must be spent on our armed forces 
if they are to meet the challenge of 
communism throughout the world, 
President Truman says. It will en- 
able our forces to add 600,000 more 
men, as well as quantities of air- 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships. 

The huge sum the President 
mentioned—exactly $10,516,976,000— 
would serve a double purpose, he said. 
It would give us strength enough to 
win the Korean conflict—and to halt 
aggression if it occurs elsewhere. (Be- 
fore the Korean invasion, the Presi- 
dent had asked Congress to set aside 
$14,763,000,000 for the armed forces. 
His new request brings the total asked 
for defense this year up to about 
$25,280,000,000. 

Mr. Truman broke down the new 
101% billion request into separate out- 
lays for each of the services. These 


are the principal figures: Army— 
$3,063,000,000; Navy and Marine 
Corps—$2,648,000,000; Air Force— 
$4,535,000,000. Hundreds of millions 
more would pay for building new ships, 
for research, for defense industries, 
and for other war essentials. 

However, the largest single item Mr. 
Truman mentioned was for more air- 
planes, not only for the Air Force but 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
too. This sum was $3,344,600,000. 

The proposal to add 600,000 men to 
the armed services means expanding 
them by more than 40 per cent. This 
would build them up to a total of 
2,106,000—which is well above the 
previous limit allowed by law. Of 
course, special legislation is required 
to permit the expansion program. 


Heavier Taxes 


The American people will have to 
pay heavier taxes as a result of the 
Korean war and of our government’s 
stepped-up military preparations. 
President Truman has asked Con- 
gress for new tax measures that are 
expected to bring an added 5 billion 
dollars per year into the federal treas- 
ury. In view of the war emergency, 
lawmakers probably will quickly grant 
most of what the President has re- 
quested. 

There is to be a sharp rise in in- 
come taxes. At present, a person who 
earns 3,000 dollars a year pays 409 
dollars as federal income tax if he 
has no dependents. Under the tax 
measure now proposed, he would pay 
488 dollars. Levies on the incomes of 
corporations are to be increased, also. 
If world conditions continue to get 
worse, still further tax rises can be 
expected. 

The new taxes that President Tru- 
man has requested will not fully cover 
the cost of the nation’s expanded de- 
fense effort. The President has al- 
ready called for a special appropria- 
tion of 10% billion dollars to get this 
effort under way, and a great deal 
more will probably be required as the 
months pass. 

. The government will raise a large 
part of the money it needs by borrow- 
ing—thus adding to its present debt 
of 257% billion dollars. It would be 


possible to borrow all of the necessary 
funds, but Washington officials feel 
that we should pay a considerable part 
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IN KOREA TODAY this is a common sight as civilians gather up ger bel 
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and take their farm animals to flee from danger zones. 


of the war’s cost as we go. It is pointed 
out, too, that wartime government 
spending will put a great deal of money 
in the hands of the public, and that 
prices. of goods will be forced up un- 
less a large part of this money is 
drained off through taxes. 


Doctors Needed 


The U.S. Army badly needs doctors 
as a result of the war in Korea. It is 
finding difficulty in getting physi- 
cians in the reserve Medical Corps to 
volunteer for service. Only 15 agreed 
to come back to the Army when the 
first appeal for medical volunteers 
was made in July to 3,000 doctors who 
are members of the Reserve Corps. 

The Army needs about 350 doctors 
immediately. It will need many more 
in the coming months to care for new 
troops being mobilized in the nation’s 
program to increase its defenses. 

Two solutions to the shortage are 
being considered, if the number of 
volunteers does not increase. One 
solution would be to order reserve doc- 
tors back into service, as the Army 
has the right to do in emergencies. 
The Army so far has been reluctant 
to take this step. 
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Here is an exterior view of a new 30-foot 


aluminum trailer which is being put into use by the park police in Washington, D. C. 
It is fully equipped for emergency police operations. 


A second solution would be to draft 
men who got their medical training 
during World War II in the Army 
Specialized Training Program at gov- 
ernment expense. The Army is study- 
ing the possibilities of using these doc- 
tors now. 

Medical men who served in World - 
War II on various fronts are them- 
selves much concerned by the present 
shortage. Many of these physicians, 
after several years of war service, are 
just getting their peacetime practice 
re-established. They feel that doctors 
who saw little or no service in the last 
war should volunteer. In the nation’s 
capital, medical veterans of World 
War II are asking that a special 
committee work to get doctors who 
saw no wartime service to join up 
now. 


1950 Census 


The population of the United States 
now stands at 150,520,000. This is 
reported by the Census Bureau, which 
has just completed the count it makes 
every 10 years. The new census shows 
that this country gained more popula- 
tion in the last 10 years than in any 
other decade in history. 

There are now almost 19 million 
more inhabitants than in 1940. The 
population has almost doubled in the 
last half century. Since 1940, the 
fastest growing part of the country 
has been the west coast, particularly 
California. In fact, California ac- 
counted for one-fifth of the entire 
population gain in the nation with 3% 
million more people than in 1940. 

The average national increase in 
population in the last decade is 14 
per cent per state. Lesser gains than 
this were made in the industrial, 
northeastern part of the country, and 
in some southern states. Five states 
which lost population are Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma. 

In spite of its big increase, the 
U.S. ranks well below three other 
nations in number of citizens. China 
has about 464,500,000 inhabitants; In- 
dia, about 346,000,000; the Soviet 
Union, around 200,000,000. 

One result of the census will be to 
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bring about a new division of seats 
in the House of Representatives, since 
states are allotted representatives ac- 
cording to population. Thus, Cali- 
fornia stands to gain eight congres- 
sional seats. 

On the other hand, some states 
which made smaller gains in popula- 
tion will lose seats. That is because 
their new population is less in pro- 
portion to the new national total than 
was their 1940 state total to the coun- 
try-wide figure then. New York, for 
instance, probably will lose three con- 
gressmen. 


FBI and Communism 


President Truman has called on all 
Americans to report to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation any informa- 
tion about espionage, sabotage, and 
subversive activities. The President’s 
request was made to help guard this 
country against wartime spying. Even 
before the Korean conflict broke out, 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover warned , 


against subversive elements. 

Director Hoover said the Commu- 
nist Party has greatly increased its 
underground operations in this coun- 
try in recent years. As a result, he 
says, the FBI’s work has increased tre- 
mendously; and it must expand its 
staff. 

Mr. Hoover has asked Congress for 
a total of $57,400,000 for his agency 
during the coming year. This sum 
represents a large increase over last 
year. It will permit the hiring of 324 
more special agents, as well as other 
personnel. Both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives already have 
approved this request. 

The FBI leader made some startling 
statements when he asked for the 
funds. Senators were shocked when 
he described the Communist “under- 
ground.” There are about 54,000 Com- 
munist Party members in this country 
—who admit it. But, he said, for ev- 
ery actual party member, there are 
10 others who stand ready to work 
for the Communists, if called. 

Hoover also described some of the 
means used by Communism’s Ameri- 
can branch to go underground and es- 
cape detection: Large meetings of 
Communists have been banned. So 
that party members may meet in 
small, less obvious “cells,” the number 
of cells has been tripled. Membership 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, live this young shepherd boy and 
his two pups. In the spring and summer, 
when the sheep are in the mountains, 
miles away from farms and villages, the 
shepherds lead a lonely life with only 
their dogs as companions. 
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HOW STRONG IS WESTERN EUROPE? This map helps to answer the question by showing the military 


occupation forces in 11 Western E 


cards are no longer carried by Com- 
munists. Party records have been 
destroyed. And, Hoover claimed, Com- 
munists even speak a special language 
or jargon of their own. 


Social Security 


As August began, Congress was put- 
ting the finishing touches on a meas- 
ure designed to broaden and deepen 
the U.S. Social Security program. 
Since there has not been a great deal 
of opposition to this bill, lawmakers 
predicted that it would soon be passed 
and sent to the President for his ap- 
proval. 

At present, the government is regu- 
larly collecting money from about 42 
million employed men and women, and 
from their employers, so that the work- 
ers can obtain old-age benefit pay- 
ments after they retire. Provision 
is also made for payments to surviv- 
ors if the worker dies. 

The new congressional measure is 
expected to bring an additional 10 
million wage earners into the Social 
Security system. These added people 
are the holders of jobs which, in the 
past, have not been covered by Social 
Security. Among them are numerous 
farm laborers, household workers, em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations, 
and people in business for themselves. 

Besides extending Social Security 
coverage, the new measure is to in- 
crease the size of benefit payments. 
Until now, the largest amount that a 
retired worker and his family could 
receive in benefit payments has been 
85 dollars per month. Average pay- 
ments have been much smaller. Under 
the new measure, maximum benefits 
would be raised from 85 doliars to 150 
dollars per month. 

Old-age and survivors benefit pay- 
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nations. According to observers, a general outbreak of war Sand find the west 
even less prepared than it was at the start of World War II. 


ments are financed by taxes based on 
the salaries of participating workers. 
Each of these individuals has been 
turning over to the federal govern- 
ment 144 per cent of all the pay, up 
to 3,000 dollars per year, that he earns. 
The employer has made contributions 
to match those of each worker. Under 
the new Social Security measure, em- 
ployers and employees are to be taxed 
on the first 3,600 dollars per year that 
each worker earns. 


Air Raid Warning 


Few people in the United States 
have any clear notion of what they 
should do, or whether they could do 
anything, to protect themselves in case 
of atomic bombing. A recent article 
in Collier’s presents a hair-raising de- 
scription of the chaos, destruction, 
and slaughter that would occur if an 
A-bomb were to strike a U. S. city. 

Although much destruction would be 
inevitable in case of a bombing at- 
tack, Collier’s maintains that many 
lives could be saved if adequate civil- 
ian defense preparations were made in 
advance. It declares that air-raid 
warning systems should be established, 
that rescue plans should be worked 
out, and that people should be in- 
structed on where to seek shelter 
when the alarm sounds. Great Brit- 
ain, it is reported, is already making 
good progress on such a program. 

Collier’s charges that our own na- 
tion’s civilian defense program is, so 
far, a confusing hodge-podge. It 
accuses the Truman administration of 
negligence on this vital matter. 

The President says, in reply to such 
accusations, that civilian defense plan- 
ning in the United States is well under 
way. Although he has not revealed 
details to support this statement, he 


declares that the program is much 
further along than most people have 
realized. Mr. Truman’s critics, how- 
ever, point out that home defense 
plans will do little good unless each 
person is told—in advance—what he 
must do in case of emergency. 


Ocean Researchers 


A party of scientists has embarked 
on a two-year expedition, hoping to 
discover secrets of the Gulf Stream. 
The expedition is sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society and the 
University of Miami. Scientists from 
both institutions sailed recently from 
Miami aboard a research ship, the 
Megalopa. 

To carry on their experiments the 
marine scientists—called oceanogra- 
phers—will cruise in the Gulf Stream 
off the east coast of Florida. Their 
work is expected to yield valuable in- 
formation on marine biology. It may 
produce information on the way the 
Gulf Stream affects the climate of 
both North America and Europe. 

The Megalopa’s researchers will cast 
nets down to depths of 400 fathoms 
to catch plankton. These are tiny 
sea organisms which are invisible to 
the naked eye. As many as 100,000 
of them are found in a single quart 
of sea water. The plankton move in 
great swarms, millions at one time. 

The oceanographers will watch the 
way these huge “meadows” of plank- 
ton move. And they will note the re- 
lationship of their migration to 
changes in climate. The expedition 
may also gain information of com- 
mercial value. Scientific data may be 
obtained as to the mineral content of 
water. It is already known that the 
sea contains valuable elements such as 
iodine. 
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Senator Robert A. Taft 
Republican from Ohio 


The Issues 


Membership in the entire House of 
Representatives must be selected by 
the process of primary-and-November 
elections, since all the representatives’ 
terms of office expire every two years. 

Only one third of the Senate seats 
are at stake in each primary year, 
however. The senators hold office for 
six years, and the Constitution pro- 
vides that they shall be named at dif- 
ferent periods. In this way, the coun- 
try always has legislators with some 
experience in at least two-thirds of 
the Senate seats. 

Precedures vary for nominating 
candidates for governor and other 
state and county offices. State offices 
are for two-year terms in 21 states, 
so these are open for contest at each 
primary. The state offices are for 
four-year terms in 27 states, so that 
they are voted upon at every other 
primary—that is every four years. 

There also are differences in the 
times for choosing members of state 
legislatures. Iowa, for example, se- 
lects members of its upper house for 
four years and of the lower house 
for two years. Alabama has four- 
year terms for members of both 
houses of its state legislature. Such 
variations may be found in other 
states across the country. 


Democrats in South 


In this year’s primaries, one of 
the most interesting fights has been 
among Democrats themselves — be- 
tween those who endorse and those 
who oppose President Truman’s civil 
rights program for more equal treat- 
ment of all Americans. The fight is 
a continuation of one that began in 
1948, when Governor J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina ran for the 
Presidency against Mr. Truman. 
Thurmond’s followers are almost en- 
tirely in Southern states and are pop- 
ularly known as Dizxiecrats. 

Democrats opposing the Dixiecrats 
won one big victory in the Arkansas 
primary late in July. In that state, 
Governor Sidney McMath won re- 
nomination with a large majority over 
Ben T. Laney. Laney, a former gov- 
ernor, supported the Dixiecrats. Win- 
ning the Democratic nomination 
amounts to election in Arkansas, so 
McMath seems certain of the gover- 
norship for another two years. 

While McMath opposes some civil 
rights measures, he wants the issues 
fought within the Democratic Party. 
He is against carrying the battle out- 
side the party through groups like the 
Dixiecrats. 


James F. Byrnes 
South Carolina’s Next Governor 


George A. Smathers 
To the Senate from Florida 


PHOTOS BY HARRIS AND 
Senator Wayne Morse 
Republican from Oregon 


EWING 


in the Primary Elections This Year 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The Dixiecrat leader, Governor 
Thurmond, was himself defeated in 
an effort to get the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Senator in South Carolina. 
James Byrnes, for many years a pow- 
erful Democratic leader, won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor there. 
Byrnes is very critical of the Presi- 
dent and broke with Mr. Truman while 
serving as Secretary of State. Byrnes 
has not, however, been closely linked 
with the Dixiecrats. Like Governor 
McMath of Arkansas, the South Caro- 
linian appears to want to keep disputes 
within the Democratic Party. 

The big Democratic contest in the 
Florida primary last May similarly 
was within the party. Representative 
George Smathers, a conservative Dem- 
ocrat who criticizes the President, 
won nomination for the Senate over 
the veteran senator, Claude Pepper, 
who backs the Truman program. While 
Smathers opposes much of the civil 
rights program, he is not considered a 
Dixiecrat. 


Thus it appears that a great many 
southerners oppose the Truman ad- 
ministration but are not inclined to 
go outside the party and join the 
Dixiecrats. More definite signs of 
the trend, one way or the other, may 
show up in the voting which takes 
place in November. 

Aid to agriculture was an issue in 
the Iowa primary in June. Albert J. 
Loveland, former Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, campaigned for’ the 
President’s Brannan Plan for govern- 
ment benefits to farmers. Loveland 
won the Democratic nomination for 
senator. He will oppose Senator 
Bourke Hickenlooper in November. 
Hickenlooper easily won renomination 
on the Republican ticket in a normally 
Republican state. 

One of the biggest Republican sur- 
prises occurred in May in Pennsyl- 
vania. The conservative Republican 
party machine, controlled for many 
years by Joseph Grundy, was beaten 
by a liberal Republican group. Gov- 
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ernor James Duff, as leader of the 
liberal Republicans, was given the Re- 
publican nomination for the Senate. 
He will oppose the Democratic sena- 
tor, Francis J. Myers, in November. 

In Oregon, the Republican battle 
also was between conservatives and 
liberals. In that state, Republican Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, a liberal, won re- 
nomination by a two to one vote over 
Dave Hoover, a conservative. Sena- 
tor Morse said his victory and that 
of Governor Duff in Pennsylvania 
showed that the people want liberal 
policies in government. 


Ohio and California 


In Ohio, the veteran Republican sen- 
ator, Robert Taft, won his party’s 
nomination for reelection without op- 
position. If he wins in November, 
political leaders say he will be a strong 
contender for the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1952. 

In California, Governor Earl War- 
ren won the Republican nomination 
for reelection. Governor Warren, 
who was vice-presidential candidate on 
the Republican ticket in 1948, will 
oppose James Roosevelt, son of the late 
President. Roosevelt won the Demo- 
cratic nomination. If Warren is the 
victor in November, he almost cer- 
tainly will be considered for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 
1952. 

On the whole, there have been very 
few upsets in the primary elections 
so far. Local issues—those of special 
interest to one state—have influenced 
voting to a large extent. In general, 
voters have shown only moderate in- 
terest in national issues. 

One new national issue may become 
important in voting from now on, 
however. That issue is over the Ko- 
rean war. Both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats support Mr. Truman’s decision 
to fight in Korea. Some Republicans, 
however, are asking for an investiga- 
tion of why we were so unprepared 
for the conflict. It may be that Re- 
publicans will try to win votes in No- 
vember by seeking to blame Mr. Tru- 
man or his advisers. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, are sure to cam- 
paign on the need for a big Democratic 
majority in Congress to back up the 
President in a critical world situation. 

In any case, issues of a few months 
ago have been largely put aside. Ques- 
tions of how to improve national de- 
fense and of how much control must 
be placed on civilian life while prepar- 
ing defenses are drawing most of the 
voters’ attention now. 
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| Study Guide 


War Problems 











1. Describe the main policies through 
which the United States has tried, during 
the last few years, to prevent a world 
war. 


2. As a result of the North Korean 
Communists’ recent victories, what new 
fear has arisen concerning Soviet satel- 
lites elsewhere? 


3. Why do many people declare that 
the United States must be ready to send 
troops to any area where the Communists 
launch a new attack? 


4. Present the arguments of those who 
feel that it would be poor strategy for 
us to do so. 


5. How may Russia be planning to 
weaken us severely without sending her 
own forces into battle? 


6. List some of the foreign nations 
that are providing ships, planes, or 
ground forces to help us in the Korean 
war. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the United 
States has, in general, followed a wise 
course in international affairs during the 
last few years; or do you think that 
major blunders have been made? Ex- 
plain your position. 


2. Walter Lippmann says it would be 
an error for us “to intervene with land 
forces wherever a Communist satellite 
commits aggression.” Do you agree or 
disagree? Give reasons for your answer. 


Primary Elections 


1. Why do political leaders closely 
watch the results of primary elections? 


2. What, really, are the primaries? 


3. Which states do not use the primary 
election system? How do these states 
choose candidates for office? 


4. What nominating system is used for 
candidates in New York and Indiana? 


5. Explain the issue between Demo- 
crats who support President Truman and 
those who do not. 


6. Name two states in which the pri- 
mary contests were between conserva- 
tive and liberal Republican candidates. 
Which side won? 


7. Who are two candidates, named in 
the primaries, who may be Presidential 
candidates in 1952? 


Discuss the issues presented by the 
candidates for office in your own state. 
Give arguments supporting the issues 
you believe to be the right ones. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name the two countries which claim 
the state of Kashmir. 


2. How has the outlook recently im- 
proved for settlement of the Kashmir 
problem? 


8. Describe the classroom-on-wheels 
movement which is today spreading 
throughout the country. 


4. What steps is UNESCO taking to 
eliminate from children’s minds the 
hatred which helps bring on wars? 


5. How is the government going to 
raise the money it needs to meet the 
war emergency? 


6. Under President Truman’s request 
for more funds for the armed services, 
which service would have the greatest 
outlay? 


Pronunciations 
Kashmir—kash-mir’ 
Srinagar—sré-nig’ur 
Jhelum—ja’lum 
Sinkiang—sin-kyahng (y as in yes) 
Malik—mah'lik 
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Both Pakistan and the Republic of India claim the right to govern Kashmir. 


Spectacular Kashmir 


Prospects Improved for Settlement of Controversy Over Owner- 


‘hip of Most Scenic 


ROSPECTS are brightening for a 

settlement of the long-standing dis- 
pute between Pakistan and India over 
the state of Kashmir. The outbreak 
of the Korean war is said to have made 
the neighboring countries more con- 
ciliatory than they had previously 
been. Faced by the threat of a spread- 
ing conflict between the forces of com- 
munism and democracy, Pakistan and 
India both realize the necessity of 
patching up their quarrel and making 
common defense arrangements. 

The controversy over Kashmir—the 
northernmost state of “old India”— 
dates back almost three years. When 
Pakistan and the new Indian nation 
came into existence, each claimed pos- 
session of the princely state, which 
lies between the two of them. At first, 
Kashmir’s hereditary ruler was not 
inclined to yield his powers to either, 
but when armed tribesmen from Pakis- 
tan invaded the state, he hastily threw 
in his lot with India. 

Armed conflict followed, and it ended 
only after the United Nations had in- 
tervened. Both India and Pakistan 
agreed to a plebiscite whereby the peo- 
ple of Kashmir would determine by 
balloting which country the state 
would join. However, both nations 
have been unwilling to withdraw their 
troops from areas they now occupy, 
so the plebiscite has not yet been held. 
Since close to 90 per cent of the people 
of Kashmir are Moslems, some ob- 
servers think that in a plebiscite the 
state would be more likely to join Mos- 
lem Pakistan than Hindu India. 

Kashmir’s location is such that it 
might become an extremely “sensitive” 
area in case of a third world war. 
Although it does not actually adjoin 
Russia, it is separated by only a few 
miles from Soviet territory, and it bor- 
ders Sinkiang, an outer province of 
China. Thus, Kashmir might be 
termed a buffer between the Commu- 
nist areas of central Asia and demo- 
cratically-inclined India. 

About the size of Minnesota, Kash- 
mir has some of the most spectacular 
scenery in the world. In many parts 
of the state, the snow-capped Hima- 
layas enclose rich, green valleys, color- 
ful with flowers. Long known as the 
“Paradise of India,” the famous Vale 
of Kashmir was for centuries the sum- 
mer abode of the Indian rulers. It has 


State in “Old India” 


continued to be a popular summer re- 
sort in modern times. 

In the fertile valleys, wheat, barley, 
rice, fruit, and vegetables are grown. 
Oil extracted from roses is one of the 
principal exports. Saffron, derived 
from a purple flower and used as a 
spice, is produced here. 

It was from this Indian state that 
the once-famous cashmere shawls 
came. Made from the fine wool of the 
wild goat, the shawls were painstak- 
ingly woven by hand. Fifty years ago 
they were treasured highly by women 
all over the world, but today shawl 
weaving has practically ceased here. 

However, many other crafts are car- 
ried on, among them rug-making, 
wood-carving, and  metal-working. 
Some of the people of Kashmir are par- 
ticularly skilled at making papier- 
mache objects. 

Despite the fertility of the valleys, 
most of Kashmir’s 4 million people are 
poor. There was a good deal of cor- 
ruption in the state during the years 
when it was ruled by hereditary 
princes. Many villages lack schools 
and child labor is common. Numer- 
ous reforms are needed. 

Kashmir’s largest town, Srinagar, is 
the ancestral home of Premier Nehru 
of India. Its principal thoroughfare 
is the Jhelum River, which is custom- 
arily crowded with barges, gondolas, 
and house boats. 


BLACK STAR 


Kashmiri man and his daughter 
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(Concluded from page 8) 
Union of South Africa. June 26—7 
United Nations: 
Chronology. June 12—3 
General Assembly. Sept 19—4; Oct 
17—4; Oct 24—1; Nov 7—1; Dec 
12—4; June 12—1; July 10—5 
Problems. Oct: 10—1, 4; Oct 17—4; 
Oct 24—1, 4; Oct 31—5; Nov 7—1; 
Jan 2—5; Jan 30—4; Mar 6—1; May 
15—5; June 5—4; June 12—1; July 


17—2 

Security Council. Oct 24—1; Oct 31 
—5; June 12—1 

Structure. Oct 24—1; Jan 9—4; Mar 


Work of. Sept 12—5; Oct 3—5; Oct 

ar se 24—1; Feb 13—4; June 
United States: 

Armed Forces. Sept 5—5; Sept 12 
—4; Oct 10—4; Oct 24—1; Oct 31 
—4; Jan 9—4, 5; Jan 30—5; Feb 13 
—1, 5; Feb 20—7; Mar 20—1; Apr 
3—4, 5; May 15—4; May 22—4; 
June 5—1; June 19—4; July 31—1; 
Aug 7—1 

Communism in. Sept 5—3; Sept 19 
—4; Oct 31—1; Nov 14—5; Dec 5 
—1l, 5; Feb 6—1; Apr-17—4; July 
31—4 

Defense plans. June 5—1; June 19 
—4; July 3—1, 3; July 24—4; July 


Economic conditions. Sept 5—1; Sept 
2 ; Oct 17—1; Nov 28—1; Jan 
16—5; Apr 17—4; Apr 24—1; May 
1—1; July 10—8; July 17—8; July 
24—8 


Governmental reform. Sept 5—4; 
Sept 12—5; Jan 16—1; Mar 27—8; 
June 12—4; July 24—4 

Industrial production. Sept 5—4, 5; 
Oct 3—5; Jan 16—5; Jan 23—5; 
Apr 24—1; May 1—1; July 10—8; 
July 17—8 

National income. Sept 12—4; Nov 28 
—4; Jan 16—5; Jan 23—5 


Population. Sept 5—4; Nov 28—5; 
Apr 3—1 

Resources. Sept 19—4; Oct 10—3; 
Jan 16—8; Jan 30—1; May 8—4; 


May 29—1, 3; July 24—1 
Urey, Harold C. Feb 27—3 


Venezuela. Sept 19—4 

Viet Nam. Feb 13—4; Feb 20—1 

Virgin Islands. Apr 17—4 

Vocational articles: 
Architecture. Sept 26—8 
Armed Forces, women in. Feb 20—8 
Building trades. Mar 13—8 
Bus and truck driver. Dee 5—8 
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